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By CRANIUM. 


THE FACIAL ANGLE. 


A good deal of importance is at present attached to the various methods 
of measuring the head and body, and the accompanying diagram illustrates 
a scientific method of measuring the facial angle, which lies at the founda- 
tion of all the significance and value there can possibly be in an angle of this 
kind. 

Mr. Nelson Sizer says of this angle, that he was once asked to explain 
the rank of the Gorilla in the scale of being as indicated by the cranial de- 
velopment, at an exhibition of Du Chaillu’s collection of Gorilla crania. 
In order to do this scientifically, he took the skull of the turtle, snake, and 
fish, and showed that the opening of the skull, the foramen magnum, was 
at the rear end of the skull, and that the spinal column was projected 
straight backward, so that the animal’s face was on a straight line with the 
spine. Then, taking the skull of a dog and placing a pencil in the foramen 
magnum to represent the spine, the face formed an angle with the line of 
the spine of about 45 degrees. 

Then the ape family, including the Gorilla, with more brain at the 
spinal axis, turned the face still more away from the line of the spine and 
enlarged the angle; and so on through all the tribes of mankind. 

The accompanying engraving (Fig. 1) shows eleven figures, ranging 
from the snake to the highest form of human development. No. 1 intro- 
duces us to the spine of the snake, and in the group occupies the place of 
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the spine of each of all the other figures in the engraving. In the snake the 
face forms no angle with the spine; but in No. 2 the brain of the dog pushes 
the face out of line with the spine about 45 degrees. In No. 3 the face of 

















FIG. I. THE FACIAL ANGLE (BY NELSON SIZER). 


the elephant is at right angles with the line of the spine, and therefore makes 
an angle of go degrees. In No. 4 the face of the ape is turned beyond the 
right angle with the spine, and lacks only 37 degrees of being parallel with 
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it, and on a line with the front of the body. It is separated from the snake 
by 143 degrees. No. 5 shows that the line of the face in the idiot is raised 
to 155 degrees. No. 6 shows the brain of the bushman. The head being 
enlarged, it pushes the face still further toward the perpendicular, lack- 
ing only 20 degrees of the Caucasion. Finally we find that Nos. 7, 8, a 
and 10 run through several grades of human development to the highest 
No. 11. Here the face, instead of being on a line with the spine, as in the 
snake, has performed half of a complete revolution and is now directly op- 
posite the back, on a line with the abdominal surface and parallel with the 
spine. The body is erect, the spine and face being perpendicular, the face 
having been carried around 180 degrees solely by the development of the 
brain at the top of the spinal column. All the value of any facial angle as 
an index of the rank of the animal or the man is explained by this mode 
of development. 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE SKULL. 

As Phrenology is based on the distinctive localization of function 
which shows itself in the height, length, and breadth of the heads of indi- 
viduals, rather than by little bumps or excrescenses, we realize the need of 
some fundamental methods of discovering the true proportions of the vari- 
ous parts of the cranium. Even before the time when Doctors Gall and 
Spurzheim made known their discoveries on the localization theory, phil- 
osophers and scientists adopted some crude ways of measuring a person’s 
intellectual capacity. But their ideas were so crude as to be of very little use to 
the student of Anatomy, Physiology and Phrenology. It is therefore time 
that we should have a definite way of measuring, and in the following re- 
marks we hope to point out the methods by which students can more ac- 
curately study the various proportions of the head in relation to every other 
distinctive part. 

The theory of Prof. Camper, of Berlin, in the latter part of the eigh. 
teenth century, substantially explained a then new method of measuring 
the skull. He claimed that the basis of comparison between nations could 
be found in the angle formed by a line passing from the opening of the 
ear to the base of the nose, and another line drawn from the most anterior 
part of the upper jaw-bone to the forehead above the root of the nose. 
Fig. II. shows a Caucasian skull, the angle of which is almost straight; 
while Fig. III, an Ethiopian skull, shows that the angle is more slanting, 
and when we come to look at the foreheads of each we readily realize that 
the Caucasian has a much larger development of forehead than the Ethi- 
opian, and it is not a matter of how large the face of an individual is, but 
how much forehead a person possesses that makes the difference in his 
facial angle. 
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According to Camper, his facial angle is merely a measurement of the 
relative projection of the forehead and the upper jaw, and does not meas- 
ure the capacity of the cranium nor the size of the brain. If the jaw be 
long, it is bound to diminish the angle; while a prominence of the lower 
part of the forehead will increase the angle, though the head be neither 
high nor broad. Thus the angle may differ greatly between persons of 





FIG. 2. CAUCASIAN SKULL, SHOWING THE FACIAL ANGLE. 


the same size of brain and similar mental capacity. 
It is well understood that in savage tribes, and among the lower classes 
of men, we find a larger proportion of brain in the middle lobes, where the 
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animal propensities are located, than we find in civilized or highly cultured 
people. This tends to depress the opening of the ear, and by this means 
the facial angle is enlarged, and the outer end of the lower arm of the 
angle is brought down. é 

The relation of the ear to the face, and the development of the intel- 
lectual part of the brain, is the true point of study and the basis of value 
to the facial angle. 

More attention has been paid by Naturalists to the contrast. between 
the forehead and face than to the actual measurement of either. They talk 


FIG. 3. ETHIOPIAN SKULL, SHOWING THE FACIAL ANGLE, 


of facial angles, and of the form of the jaws and teeth, neglecting to esti- 
mate the length of the anterior lobes of the brain and the size of the entire 
brain. It would seem as though they wished to avoid any thought that they 
were endorsing Phrenological ideas; hence they measure everything but 
the brain. 
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When a student desires to study Phrenology from all its points, he 
should make a thorough study of the skull from all its aspects, because the 
brain in its different sections, anatomical lines, divisions, and limitations, 
bears certain relations to the anatomy of the skull, and: he must know 
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FIG, 4. WELL-BALANCED SKULL. 


where one of the lobes of the brain leaves off and where another begins. 
He should know what relation the dividing line between these lobes bears 
to certain external marks on the cranium. He should know that the an- 
terior lobes of the brain, which fill the entire forehead, lie upon a platform 
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which is made by the arches which cover the eyes and constitute the roof 
of the eye sockets. These are called the super-orbitar plates in the human 
skull, and in order to ascertain where the posterior margin of that platform 
terminates, and consequently where the anterior lobes of the brain are sep- 
arated from the middle lobes, one must look at the engraving of the skull, 
Fig. IV. The malar or cheek bone-will be found to have the figure 7 upon 
it, and the zygomatic arch, upon which is the figure 8, runs backward from 
the malar. <A perpendicular line (No. 18) will be seen to run from the 
zygomatic arch to the longitudinal line (No. 19) that passes around the 
head, and divides the intellect in the center of the forehead. A little be- 
hind the opening of the ear, and back of the mastoid process of the tem- 
poral bone, another line (No. 20) runs vertically to meet No. 19. Under 
this line is the petrous portion of the temporal bone, which is back of the 
opening of the ears, and divides the middle lobes from the posterior ones. 
Some men have very large central lobes, and the animal propensities pre- 
dominate. Dr. Henry Maudsley, F. R. C. S., late Professor of Jurispru- 
dence of University College, London, writes interestingly on this center. 
He says: “All broad-headed people are very selfish. That is to say, all 
who have a broad head in proportion to its length, . . . . . and an 
undue preponderance of breadth throughout the region in which Phrenol- 
ogists place the propensities, indicates with certainty an animal love which 
can scarcely be trusted at all times to adopt only fair means for its grat- 
ification,” (See Fig. 7.) 

On the brutal head, he remarks: “The bad features of a badly formed 
head would include a narrowness and lowness of the forehead, a flatness of 
the upper part of the head, a bulging of the sides toward the base, and a 
great development of the lower and posterior part; with these previous 
characteristics might be associated a wideness of the zygomatic arch, as in 
the carnivorous animal, and massive jaws.” 

Another line to which we would like to call the attention of our stu- 
dents is No. 23, which is drawn from the outer angle of the eye, and crosses 
the line (No. 24) from the opening of the ear to the frontal arch, or center 
of the brow. The former gauges the intellectual development anteriorly, 
and shows how much brain lies in front of the outer angle of the orbitar 
arch, and how much behind it. 

The other numbers on the skull, Fig. IV, are as follows: 

No. 1 is the frontal bone, and A is in its center of ossification; No. 2 
is the parietal bone, and B is its center of ossification; No. 3 is the occipital 
bone; No. 4 is the temporal bone; No. 5 is a section of the sphenoid bone; 
No. 6 is the nasal bone; No. 7 is the malar bone; No. 8 is the zygomatic 
arch; No, 9 is the mastoid process of the temporal bone; No. 10 is the oc- 
cipital spine, which is generally large in those persons who possess the 
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Motive Temperament, and who are known for their general activity; No. 
11 is the superior maxillary or upper jaw-bone; No. 12 is the inferior max- 
illary, or lower jaw-bone; No. 13 is the opening of the ear, technically 
called the meatus orditorius externus; No. 14 is the styloid process; No. 15 
is the coronal suture; No. 16 is the lambdoidal suture; No. 17 is the squa- 
mus suture; Nos. 18, 19, and 20 have been previously described; No. 21 is 
the line from the eyebrow to the occipital spine at 10, showing the base of 
the anterior and of the middle lobes of the brain. Part of the middle lobe 
of the brain hangs below this line. From the external opening of the ear 
(No. 13), a line (No. 22) runs at right angles with No. 21; this is called 
the Life Line, and shows the depth of the middle lobe of the brain below 
the anterior lobe. Where the middle lobe of the brain is large and hangs 
down low, and sends the ear low down, we conclude that the person has 
strong vitality and hold on life. George Combe, in his “System of Phren- 
ology,” refers to this line, which he says was drawn by Mr. Abram Cox, 
in 1825. Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, in 1854, announced that he believed 
he had discovered that the base of the brain is devoted to the existence of 
life, and that by measurements, which he gave, he considered that the prob- 
able length of life could be indicated. This line (No. 22) Dr. Powell called 
the Life Line, and gave credit to Mr. Cox ‘for showing how in this mantr:e1 
one can ascertain the depth of the middle lobes below the anterior and pos- 
terior lobes. As George Combe knew both Robert and Abram Cox, he was 
probably right in attributing that measurement to Abram Cox. George 
Combe also describes the base line, and gives engravings showing this. 

What Dr. Powell claims is that he has formulated the idea that the 
vegito vital power depends on the middle lobes of the brain extending be- 
low the line which Mr. Cox had drawn. We have found from experience 
that in the middle lobes of the brain resides the power to hold on to life 
and overcome disease, and that they also pertain to the sense of appetite 
and hunger; also that the width as well as the depth of the middle lobes 
gives vitality. It is a fact which all persons can observe for themselves, 
that all narrow-headed people and animals have a weaker hold on life than 
have broad-headed ones. Thus the rabbit and shad show less vitality than 
the cat and cat-fish, or any of the cat species. 

The accompanying diagram, Fig. V, will illustrate the idea of how the 
measurements should be taken of the middle lobe. A shows the base of 
the anterior lobes as they lie on the super-orbitar plate. B shows the loca- 
tion of the occipital spine, or the projection in the back head, which als 
indicates the base of the posterior lobes and the separation between th« 
eerebrum and the cerebellum. C indicates the life line, drawn from the 
base line (A—B) to the external. opening of the ear, and the length of the 
line (C) shows the depth of the projection of the middle lobes of the brain 
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below the anterior and posterior lobes. The greater the length of the life 
line (C), the greater the tenacity of life under emergencies. If the life 
line be short, and the middle lobe of the brain does not go much below the 
anterior and posterior lobes of the brain, then the hold on life is slight. If 
the line be about an inch, or an inch and a quarter, then the person will 
keep the lamp of life burning, debarring accident, until .eighty, eighty-five, 
or ninety years of age. If it be an inch and a half, it indicates a strong 
hold on life, say to one hundred years and over. 

The accompanying diagram corresponds anatomically with the descrip- 
tion of Combe, also with Cox’s method, Powell’s statement, and L. N. 
Fowler’s and Nelson Sizer’s belief and experience. 

If a tape-measure is passed around the head from A to B, it will be 


FIG. 5. THE LIFE LINE. 


found that the depth from the base line to the opening of the ear will indi 
cate the life line. 

An eminent lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology, Dr. Lambert by 
name, was probably the first person in this country to make this point of 
the life line known, and he delivered many public lectures on the above 
named subjects, and measured the width of the head just forward of the 
opening of the ear, as well as the depth, and determined in that way the 
probably risk in matters of life insurance. He became President of a Life 
Insurance Company in New York City, and made a practice of measuring 
the width of the head, and also the length of the life line, and insured a 
person who had a one and a quarter inch life line for about half the price 
at which he could insure one where the opening of the ear was high up, and 
the head was narrow. 
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This method of Dr. Lambert’s was quite a matter of annoyance to 
other Insurance Companies, and they became alarmed at the results, for, 
when he saw a man had a strong hold on life, he would insure him for 


SKULL SHOWING A NARROW BASE, AND SMALL CAPACITY TO HOLD ON LIFE. 


FIG 6. 


about half what he would have to pay at the other companies, and the other 
people who had a short life line he would tax higher. In this way, Dr. 
Lambert succeeded in securing insurance policies from those he knew were 
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likely to live for a long period, though he charged them about half the 
nominal price, and as he charged the short-lived people a double fee for 
his insurance policy, he drove them nearly all to other Companies, and they 


SKULL SHOWING BROAD BASE AND STRONG CAPACITY TO HOLD ON TO LIFE. 
FIG. 7. 


objected to this. Dr. Lambert’s way of insuring was, however, the only 
fair way to insure, on the same principle, as Mr. Sizer once said, that a 
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brick house should not be taxed as high with insurance as a wcoden house 
with a shingle roof. 

Physicians are beginning to be interested in this idea of the lite line, 
and when children are born with a small and narrow middle lobe, having 
the opening of the ear high up, they give special advice with regard to the 
health of such an infant; but if the opening of the ear is low down, when 
the line is drawn-from the brow to the occipital spine, then the physician 
expects that such children will be strong and vigorous, or at any rate be 
able to overcome impediments, injuries and unfavorable surroundings. 

One physician, through attending some lectures on Phrenology given 
in New York City, while he was a student at Columbia College, learned that 
the organ of Vitativeness, when large, was capable of giving to a person a 
strong hold on life; when it was small, the individual would suffer in con- 
sequence, and find it difficult to overcome disease and weakness. When 
this student became a full-fledged physician, he invariably decided as to the 
probable hold on life when asked for an opinion as to what the chances 
were for a patient’s recovery after an operation. His advice became so 
popular, and he was so invariably correct in diagnosing the case of patients 
in this way, that where there was a conferefice of doctors, or a consultation 
between physicians in his town on certain cases, his opinion was generally 
followed. We trust the time will come when all physicians will be guided 
in their decisions with regard to advising patients to have operations, by 
a knowledge of the development of the middle lobe, the length of the life 
line below the base line, and also by a knowledge of the size and activity of 
the organ of Vitativeness. 





THE BISHOP AND THE DRUGGIST. 


One day a bishop chanced into the shop of a druggist who was very 
fond of a joke—on somebody else. The druggist, wishing to have a joke 
at the bishop’s expense, asked: 

“Bishop, can you tell me the difference between an ass and a bishop?” 

The Bishop could not. 

“Well,” said the druggist, smiling all over, “an ass carries its cros: 
(burden) upon its back, but a bishop carries his cross (of gold) on hi: 
breast.” 

“Very good,” replied the bishop, and then continued: “Now, then, m 
friend, can you tell the difference between an ass and a druggist ?” 

After some hesitation, the druggist answered: ‘No, sir, I can’t.” 

“Neither can I,” retorted the bishop, as he walked out. 
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Phreno Psychology 


By J. ALLEN Fow Ler. 


THE WILL (ContTINUED FROM PAGE 186). 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL DEFINITION OF THE WILL. 


Phrenology points out that a child is endowed with certain innate fac- 
ulties,; which constitute the natural basis of volition. Thus the will, in its 
turn, will call out the exercise of Approbativeness, Self-Esteem, Friendship, 
firmness, Conscientiousness, and Causality; and, although Physiologists 
fully rely on the fact that various nerve centers are developed in children, 
as well as the imitative centers, they have yet to realize that there are cer- 
tain mental localizations of ideation which are controlled by the will. Phren- 
ology recognizes that will or volition in its most essential element has the 
following function: It adapts man to control his various powers, while 
Self-Esteem seeks to establish control, Approbativeness to make it popular, 
Conscientiousness to make it just, and Firmness desires to make a thing 
permanent. The organ of Firmness, therefore, is averse to change; it re- 
sists influences that favor any desire of the mind to vary the purpose or 
desire which has been once formed. It is the faculty that gives fixity and 
steadfastness of mind. It gives perseverance, and perseverance is men- 
tioned by Psychologists under the heading of will. Although all the facul- 
ties may have, to a certain extent, a definiteness of choice, yet if Firmness 
is not well developed a person may be easily tempted and led astray, however 
good his intentions. There is a reliability about Firmness which is used by 
all the faculties, which one cannot but admire even in a bad cause. A per- 
son may be difficult to influence and hard to change from his prescribed 
notions, but he is worth saving, and a friend who makes the effort to con- 
vert and to save a person with a strong temper or a strong will does more 
than he who builds a city, for when the evil tendency has been converted 
to a right principle, that person has been saved, and you may know that 
the salvation of such an one will bring about good results. The weak in- 
dividual, without a will of his own, is tossed here and there without any 
reliable or substantial backbone. Even stubbornness can be used in the 
right channel, but a person who has not will power will fail. 

Dexter very clearly points out some aspects of the will which bear 
very intelligently upon the phrenological faculties. He says that some 
aspects of the will come under deliberation and choice, and that our de- 
sires or impulses may conflict and may produce a state of hesitation. Each 
of the conflicting impulses pleads its own cause to the mind, and the process 
by which this is done is called deliberation. A state of doubt is produced, 
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and action is deferred while the mind reflects. Thus both wil! and interes: 
are brought into play. If the mind were a unit, and if the brain did not 
serve various purposes, this could not be the case; but as Phrenologists 
point out, deliberation is the result of various conflicting desires and inter 
ests, and unless-the mind can be fully assured upon one settled object, the 
will is kept in abeyance. 

Children, as a rule, show less deliberation than spontaneity of thoughi 
and action; consequently in young life we find that will generally assert: 
itself before a child has had had time to call the power of deliberation into 
action. As a rule, “most children are too impulsive to be circumspect” 
(Dexter), and some parents have not learned to get far ahead of their 
children in this respect. Thus we see expressed in the child, (1) will power 
and impulsiveness to think and act; (2) a growing deliberation which is 
born of experience; (3) judgment which makes a decision, and the person 
shows an act of choice, which is the highest expression of the will. 

Thus in the Psychology of Dexter in these three aspects—will, deliber- 
ation, and judgment, we have very clearly pointed out to us the develop- 
ments of Firmness, Cautiousness, and Causality. The first fixes our desires; 
the second gives the tendency to hesitate and put off decision; while the 
third gives reasoning from cause to effect. 

Dexter’s next point with regard to some aspects of the will comes under 
the heading of Resolution and Perseverance. The preliminary stage in reso- 
lution involves imagination and reflection. The reflective or deliberate atti- 
tude involves the judgment, and a desire or choice is made. The determina- 
tion is now fixed, and the child desires to begin at the earliest opportunity to 
either compete with others for a prize, or to accomplish a certain piece 
of work. Before the period of resolution and execution, however, there 
sometimes exists a certain outside stimuli which makes the action uncer- 
tain, which may come from an incentive of pleasure or want of application ; 
therefore a conflict takes place which calls for a renewal of the resolution, 
which Bain says may be defined as the “preliminary volition for ascertain- 
ing when we enter upon a series of actions necessarily deferred.” 

Here, again, Dexter follows closely to the Phrenological doctrine by 
saying that resolution is accompanied by firmness and perseverance, and 
the interval between resolution and execution demands the existence of both, 
or there would be no execution. They reveal the strength and stability of 
the resolution; in fact, “they are essential for steady application and con- 
tinued effort, and their absence indicates a weak will. We are gratified that 
this aspect of Firmness is so clearly defined. 

The fourth aspect of the will given by Dexter is the control of the 
thoughts. He says that outwardly the will manifests itself in actions and 
deeds, while inwardly it controls the thoughts. He explains that the fi't- 
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ting of the attention is a common characteristic of children, and the exercise 
of it for the purpose of concentration demands a special effort of the will. 
This very often shows itself by bodily manifestations, such as are seen 
when the boy frowns or knits his brows over a problem, while another is 
manifestly restless and uncomfortable in his efforts at voluntary attention, 
and thus interest has to be applied through some strong motive. 

The control of the thoughts is also shown in the mental process called 
‘eflection. When we reflect on a subject or object we voluntarily turn the 
train of ideas upon the subject or object. It is common experience also 
that we may voluntarily produce desired states of feeling, and mental 
states, by proper concentration or diversion of thought. Will power, then, 
is necessary to concentrate effort upon a desired object, and Firmness will 
often assist and supply the great lack found in the undeveloped faculty of 
Continuity. 

Dexter’s fifth point in regard to some aspects of the will is shown in 
the correlation of will and apperception. He says: “A volition may be de- 
fined as the desire for something, plus the conviction of its attainability. 
When the desired object is attained, a feeling of pleasure is experienced, 
and ideas or images of the volition and connected pleasurable feelings are 
left in the consciousness. The memory image oi the volition tends to repro- 
duce the pleasurable feelings, and such a will-image created by a single act 
is called a single voiition. “By a law of similarity,” he says, “when a new 
and similar volition rises in the mind, the first will-image is recalled and at 
once proceeds to test the new volition. The recognition of the similarity 
between the two gives rise to another feeling of pleasure, and the result is 
that the new one is strengthened by the old one, and the two are fused into 
one volition, which is now known as a universal volition.” Thus it will be 
seen that the memory-image is very necessary in the training of the will or 
the setting up of new volitions. 

The sixth aspect of the will Dexter recognizes as habit or memory of 
the will. He says that habit bears the same relation to will as memory does 
to the intellect, that a child wills to do a certain action, and each repetition 
of that action necessitates a like volition. If his will appears the same un- 
der the same renewed causes, and if less and less effort is involved in the 
reproduction, he is then forming that habitude of the will which Herbart 
calls the “memory of the will.” 

Thus we find (1) deliberation and choice; (2) resolution and perse- 
verance; (3) control of the feelings by the will; (4) the control of the 
thoughts by the will; (5) the will and apperception; (6) habit as memory 
of the will, as the true Psychological interpretation of volition. 


While the will is necessary to be developed in children, yet it is per- 
haps as difficult a process of mental discipline for teachers to properly con- 
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trol the will of their pupils, as to prevent them from showing obstinacy, vio- 
lence, pugnacity, or stubbornness. Psychologists say that teachers must not 
confound obstinacy with the real article. This is excellent advice, but it is 
difficult for Psychologists to tell whether a child is acting upon one impulse 
or another, unless he has some knowledge of the localization and the de- 
velopment of the faculty in question. How can a teacher account for the 
apparent obtuseness which keeps a child dumb when questioned, which 
makes him show a lack of intellect, which handicaps him in the right inter- 
pretation of his lessons, or the physical weakness which makes him shrink 
from anticipated or actual censure, or the paralyzing effect of fear upon his 
thoughts and actions? All of these at times may simulate the appearance 
of obstinacy. 

Phrenology is able to interpret to the teacher what form of temper 
or obstinacy the child is likely to show, and many kinds of treatment have 
to be applied to children who manifest different phases of temper. Some 
children act from an injured sense of right; others need assistance, but not 
correction; others sympathy and patience, but not severity. Sometimes 
when severity meets obstinacy there ensues a conflict, and the pupil loses 
confidence in the teacher when moral control or suasion has lost its effect. 
Sometimes wounded vanity will be the cause, and in such case care must 
be exercised to prevent it slipping into perverseness. 

Psychologists hold the opinion that a weak will is generally marked by 
a weak intellect: They say there is no power of connected thought, that 
there may be a number of ideas, but they rarely form a train of thought. 
The ideas as they rise unfortunately exist in a state of isolation, so they say, 
and each tends to become an impulse of itself. This explains the moral 
weakness that usually accompanies a weak will. As Felix Adler points out. 
“ideas of virtue are complex, and no one can illustrate virtue on a high 
plane unless he is capable of holding in his own mind long trains and com- 
plex groups of ideas.” 

We do not think, however, that weak wills always accompany weak 
intellects. We have often found men gifted with superior intellects who 
have possessed weak wills. The strength of the man has not been balanced 
and the greater amount of strength has seemed to go to the intellect instead 
of to the will. This, of course, is unfortunate, for a person with a weak 
- will, however bright his intellect may be, will find it marred considerably 
at times. 

Phrenology can point out whether a person will show a weak will anc 
a strong intellect, or a weak intellect and a strong will. It should, of course 
be the teacher’s aim to strengthen the will, but he must do so in the right 
way. 

Gold that buys health can never be ill spent.—Kingsley. 
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People of Note 


By THE EDITor. 


THE LATE HENRY H. ROGERS. 


The late Henry H. Rogers was one of the greatest ambassadors of 
finance in this country; he was a man of eminent ability, a genius for or- 
ganization, and a person of exceptional resources. Tact, diplomacy and 
far-sightedness were characteristics that made him soar as a peer above 
his fellows. 


THE LATE HENRY H. ROGERS. 


For nearly forty years he helped to build up the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, of which he was Vice-President, and for many years he was manag- 
ing head of this institution. 

Though he had been specially identified with the great petroleum busi- 
ness, yet he was almost as closely interested in the copper mines, railroad 
building, and other large enterprises. One has only to visit his native town 
to see how he completely changed the entire aspect of it. Of the stately 
elms he was justly proud; all the school children looked upon him as their 
benefactor and friend; the Memorial Church he built was not only a struc- 
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ture of beauty and ornament, but one of service to the town. His generous 
gifts extended not only above ground, but under the earth, as he called a 
specialist from England to advise with him concerning the drainage of Fair- 
haven, and succeeded in putting in the best possible system, and afterwards 
presented it to the town. 


THE LATE H. H. ROGERS. 
Business Talent, including Cusality, Acquisitiveness, Destructiveness, and 
Firmness. Finance, including Causality, Calculation, Acquisitiveness, and 
Destructiveness. Organization, including Causality, Human Nature, Individ- 
uality, Constructiveness, and Sublimity. Pilhanthropy, including Benevo- 
lence, Inhabitiveness, and Philoprogenitiveness. . Legal Ability, including 
Self-Esteem, Combativeness, and Comparison. 
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He was recognized and admired not only as a philanthropist, but also 
as a leader in the fight of the large corporations against attacks from 
various quarters, and was recognized and admired alike by his opponents 
and friends, of which he had many. Through his death there has passed 
from the business world a man of exceptional personality, and one whe 
was called a typical American of the-advanced order. 

In mentality he showed noteworthy powers of organization through 
his dynamic force and daring calculations, and according to phrenological 
nomenclature the following brain centers were exceptionally developed: 
Comparison, which gave him his able analytical power; Causality, which 
enabled him to reason out his conclusions in a masterly way; Destructive- 
ness, which at once placed him in the foremost ranks as an executive officer; 
Firmness, which made him resolute and persevering; and Self-Esteem, 
which enabled him to take the lead, control affairs and direct the great army 
of men who were practically working under him. His capacity to handle 
men enabled him to see how he could sgcure the righ services*from everyone 
he engaged, and he seldom, if ever, fade a mistake in this respect. 

He was not only a“besimass man, and a lover of art, brit he was clever 
in handling Thatters requiring legal skill and logical ability. Energy, tact, 
and perception of things as he found them, combined with an ideal of how 
they ought to be, helped him to be the man he was—a most unique person- 
ality that handled one of the largest priyaté fottunes in this country. 

THE REVELATION OF HIS FEATURES. 

His eyes were keen and deep-set, and showed a superbly complex com- 
bination of strength, energy, and sympathy. His nose was broad and 
straight, with a slight indication of apprehension, which was noticeable in 
its tip or end. His chin was square, which is the strongest indication of 
mastership or power of control. His ears corresponded with the length of 
his nose, and indicated strong vitality, which he proved to possess by doing 
the work of a hundred men, and without it he would have succumbed years 
ago. 

As a man of affairs, he resembled in character J. P. Morgan, Oscar 
Straus, Theodore Roosevelt, and Andrew Carnegie. 





JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Julia Ward Howe on May 27th celebrated her ninetieth birthday, and 
it is recorded of her that her intellectual faculties are not dimmed even by 
the weight of her many years. Mrs. Howe is a proof of many things: one, 
that a woman is able to sustain herself in an intellectual and literary pro- 
fession; another, that notwithstanding her intellectual and advanced ideas, 
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she has been able to bring up successfully a family of five children; another 
point, that she has been able to maintain her vitality by a knowledge of the 
laws of life and health through a long and useful life, and she has also been 
uble to prove that a woman of intclligence is on the side of Woman Suf- 
frage and is proud to be reckoned as a suffragist; and last, but not least, 
the has a belief in the future betterment of the world. 





JULIA WARD HOWE. 


Mrs. Howe and her esteemed husband, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, have 
been advocates of Phrenology for many years, and were well acquainted 
with the Phrenologists of the past ey namely, the Fowler brothers, 
Nelson Sizer, and others. 

Dr. Howe was the famous dinititin who worked wonders for Laura 
Bridgeman, who was deaf, dumb and blind. 





HEALTH MAXIMS. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend.—Dryden. 
Throw physic to the dogs; I’ll none of it—Shakespeare. 
There are many troubles which you cannot cure by the Bible and the 
hymn-book, but which you can cure by a good perspiration and a breath of 
fresh air—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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Natal Stone for July. 
RUBY. 

By Jutius Wopiska. 

The Ruby, bright as the July sun, is the birth- 
stone of those born in the seventh month. Fortunate 
indeed is the belle whose birthday anniversary, arriv- 
ing in Tuly, is celebrated by the gift of a fine ruby. 
which, if anything beyond a very small stone, would 
of necessity be a costly token of the donor's regard. 
Real rubies have always been highly valued, especially 
in Oriental countries. In Holy Writ we read, in Job 
18th, “the price of wisdom is above rubies,” and 
Jutius Wopisxa, in Proverbs, “wisdom is better than rubies.” Solo- 
mon’s talismanic signet was the ruby, sign of the Sun. The ancient Per- 
sians regarded the ruby as the symbol of their Sun-god, Mithras. An an- 
cient title for the ruby was “Red Eye”; such a name, if used here to-day, 
might be construed to mean an intoxicant. Pliny—tnat early naturalist 
who believed so easily and wrote so much that he may be regarded as the 
original nature faker—solemnly stated that the ruby was the female car- 
buncle. It may be explained here that there is no such specific stone as a 
carbuncle in modern gemology—the word being applied to any transparent 
or translucent red stone cut en cabochon, or convex. Some of the inhabi- 
tants of Burma, home of the most famous ruby mines, believe that rubies 
ripen in the earth. 

The ruby is the emblem of love; its attributes, in folklore, include the 
curing and prevention of plague, poison and nightmare, and the power to 
exorcise evil thoughts, sadness and sensuality; if misfortune approached its 
wearer, the red gem turned pale; the wearer of a ruby ring obtained all the 
desires of his or her heart, and’ was proof against cholera, lightning stroke 
and the venom of poisonous serpents. 

The verse for the ruby as a natal stone is: 





The glowing RUBY should adorn 
Those who in July are born; 

Thus they shall be exempt and free 

From all love’s doubts and jealousy. 


In India all red precious stones are called rubies. Jewellersin westerncoun- 
tries call various transparent red gems rubies, but when they say “Oriental 
rubies” they mean THE ruby, which is of but one mineral—corundum. The 
mineralogical status of corundum has been presented in the description of the 
sapphire, the natal stone of April, in the April issue of the JourNaL. The 
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red-colored corundum, or ruby, varies from a rose to a deep carmine, but 
the hue most highly valued is that described as “pigeon blood” red. The 
principal source of supply of corundum gem rubies for the world’s market 
has been a mining region in Burma, of which the town of Mogok, ninety 
miles northeast of Mandalay, is the commercial center. The rubies are 
found in a mother-rock of white dolomitic limestone, and occasionally in the 
adjacent ground. Siam and Ceylon have furnished some rubies, and sources 
of lesser importance are Afghanistan and Australia; rubies have been 
found in the United States in North Carolina and Montana, but not suffi- 
cient to prove of commercial importance. Corundum rubies formed of 
ruby material by artificial methods, “scientific” and “reconstructed’-rubies, 
are now not uncommon; these are genuine as to the basic material but not 
as to the formative process; they are not and can never be the peers of 
those formed in the Creator’s laboratory. The most important of the other 
red stones called rubies by American jewellers is Spinel; its chief red 
shades are: deep red, termed Siam or Spinel ruby; rose red, balas ruby; 
yellow or orange red, rubicelle; and violet red, almandine ruby. The “Cape 
Ruby” is pyrope garnet from South Africa; “Siberian Ruby” is red tourma- 
line or rubellite ; “Brazilian Ruby” is rose topaz. Hyacinth, or jacinth (zir- 
con), is also sometimes termed “ruby.” Spinel is a semi-precious stone of 
great merit and deserves to be included in high-class precious stones with- 
out infringing on the majesty of the real ruby. Spinel is frequently found 
closelv associated with the corundum. 





Science of Health. 


FASTING TO LIVE, OR GORGING TO DIE—WHICH? 


BY CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 


There is a wide difference between scientific fasting, properly so-called, 
and that of starvation, as it is frequently stigmatized. Fasting has been 
found to be one of the most powerful agencies for the restoration of dis- 
eased conditions known to modern science. Within the past few years this 
has come to be recognized by many of the best authorities in this country and 
abroad. Authentic cases of prolonged fasting, from one to thirty, and over 
forty days, have produced remarkable results in the relief of what was 
thought to be incurable conditions. 

The first medical man to recognize these facts was Edward H. Dewey, 
of Meadville, Pa. Before locating in Meadville he had served as surgeon in 
the army during the Civil War. But his active mind was not satisfied with 
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the doping of those days, and he evolved a new theory, a revolutionary truth, 
by listening to the teachings of Nature and trusting her never failing re- 
sources. His great discovery was that drugs cannot cure disease and that 
food should not be given to the sick, until they are hungry. He was perse- 
cuted and had many discouragements, but held steadily to his inner teach- 
ings until he had the satisfaction of a full recognition by some of the ablest 
physicians of this day, and mankind was once more blessed with a new 
thought. Dr. Dewey died about four years ago, but his ideas are “march- 
ing on.” . 

There is but one disease—impure blood; though it manifests itself in 
various forms. Disease is want of ease; inharmony of the working func- 
tions of the body; an effort to eliminate what encumbers the vital forces. 
It is a time of “cleaning house.” It has been demonstrated that nine-tenths 
of all forms of disease originate in the stomach. Unfortunately, the main 
tendency of modern life is to encourage the habit of over-eating. 

When food is taken into the body, if the right kind and amount is in- 
gested, it is utilized to renew the tissues and all works in harmony; but if 
more is taken than can be appropriated to the needs of the body, it then 
becomes a source of irritation until disposed of. That is shown when we 
have what are called “colds,” catarrh, pneumonia or other forms of disease, 
while it is simply Nature’s efforts to free itself from the burden. 

Of course, all of the ingesta that is not utilized must be disposed of in 
some way, and this comes in the way of least resistance, and the channel 
through which it is eliminated gives the name. 

Inasmuch as nothing can come out of the body but what has been 
taken in the body, what folly it seems to load up with more than can be 
eliminated through the natural channels. This is what leads to early break- 
downs, and here is where the excellence of scientific fasting is triumphant, 
conserving both the nervous energy and the working capacity of the body. 
rendering one immune to all the ordinary exposures of unhygienic condi- 
tions, and explains why some are so readily overcome by adverse condi- 
tions that are not noticed by others. A starving man cannot take “cold.” 
Mark Twain once said that a twenty-four hour fast would cure any ordi- 
nary cold. It is an excellent plan to go one day in the week eating only 
choice, ripe fruit; a still better plan to abstain altogether. It helps to gain 
that greatest of all blessings, self-control. 


ICE CREAM. - 
With the advent of summer comes the increased consumption of ice 
cream, and, as a consequence, numerous cases of sickness and even death 
from this supposed harmless delicacy. Not a season passes without its tale 
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of sickness and epidemics, the cause of which is directly traced to eating 
ice cream. 

The principal ways by which ice cream is liable to cause sickness are: 
(1) metallic poisoning; (2) impure flavoring compounds; (3) impure milk 
or cream; (4) carelessness in allowing any of the ice, salt, or water in the 
bucket to mix with the cream. 7 

Metallic poisoning is caused by the use of two different metals in the 
structure of the freezer. Therefore, an ice cream freezer should be made 
of but one metal—glass or platinum would be ideal. At least, but one metal 
should be allowed to come in contact with the cream mixture. This objec- 
tion, we believe, has been largely eliminated in the modern freezer. 

It is criminal to put into ice cream impure or poisonous flavoring ex- 
tracts; yet this very thing is sometimes done. To preserve the fruit flavors 
in the form of jelly or crushed fruit, both formaldehyde and arsenic are 
known to have been used. . 

In the making of ice cream too much caution can not be exercised in 
the selection of the cream and milk. To be pure and wholesome these 
products must be secured from sources where the following conditions 
exist: (1). The cows must be healthy, well-fed, and kept clean. (2) The 
milk must be handled in a cleanly and careful manner; (3) The 
milk should be cooled as soon as drawn from the cows, and kept cool until 
used. Tyro toxicon and other forms of ptomain poisoning are the direct 
results of fermentation of unclean milk. 

Creain is an excellent food, when taken in limited quantities with other 
articles of diet. Ice is good in refrigerators to maintain low temperatures, 
in preserving perishable foods. The stomach is no refrigerator; its con- 
tents are not to be preserved. Therefore, under normal conditions, ice and 
‘ced foods should not be eaten. However, to those who are still “living to 
eat,” and who will persist in using this luxury, we would give the following 
suggestion: Ice cream mixtures (sugar, cream, and flavors) should be 
boiled before being frozen. The boiling sterilizes the mixture, and thus 
reduces the chances for fermentation, and consequent poisoning, to a mini- 
mum.—Michigan Health Bulletin. 





American Institute of Phrenology. 
ADDRESS BY JAMES E. HALSTEAD ON: “PHRENOLOGY AND BUSINESS.” 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 200.) 
Here wetouch the gist of the matter ;for it is in fact powers of Attrac- 
tion in Knowledge that are demanded for the new education. There are 
THreeE Heapsto this, which form One. In the first place, Attractive Knowl- 
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edge Gains the Learner and keeps him. In the second place, it Enlarges His 
Genius, and out of that his Memory; whereas dry knowledge cultivates his 
memory at the expense of his mind. In the third place (or in the first 
again), such knowledge is coherent with itself and tends to be all known 
whenever a part of it is known, giving the learner a constant sensation that 
he is developing it for himself, which lets him into the legitimate delight of 
Mental Power. : 

But only that is attractive which is allied to our business and seems to 
have a life that understands our life, and vice versa. On the other hand, 
Repulsion is the effect of Death and unkindness. Hence, to limit ourselves 
now to the human body, no popular science of art can exist, but one that 
fills it with at least as much life as its pupils feel throbbing in their bodies. 
Knowledge never draws them until they are forced to cry out: “Ah! I see 
myself more than myself in that wonderful glass!” If to their curiosity 
about themselves any dead body near them mutters “germ-cells,” they feel 
dusty, degraded and abhorrent. They must be rendered better, bigger, and 
worthier for every look they give, or their eyes will be averted from thei 
books. 

Knowledge, however, is progressive. It will only be by slow degrees 
that we can accommodate the world with seats in the trains of Phrenology. 
‘New inventions will be necessary for each new generation, in order to meet 
the changing demands for a clearer explanation of the same old truths. 

In no science does the present state of knowledge appear more manifest 
than in Physiology; in none is the handwriting on the wall so plain. Great 
is the feast of professors here; but “Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” is 
brighter in their chandeliers. Chemistry and Cell-Germs are the walls on 
‘which the lightening writes. Who of woman born can go further than to 
distill himself into gas, or to pound himself into cells? Annihilation, which 
God forbids, must be the next stage of smallness. These respective doctrines 
are the last solid points which are possible, and by nature itself there is no 
passage beyond them. After these the scientific men themselves must evan- 
esce; for already their watchword to each other is, “Hail, Brother Bubble! 
Hail, Nucleated Cell!” 

_ I wish now to advocate the truths which my own personal experiences 
and investigations have helped me to find the Salesman’s Key that will un- 
lock the Inside and Secret Doors of Man’s peculiarities and reveal his 
strong and weak points for attack, and help me to select a good Employee 
and Employer, pick out a judicious Buyer, and then know the right men 
to place at the head of the Selling end. It requires entirely different men 
to judge of Credits, and one who can refuse credit in such a nice manner as 
to make the customer feel thankful that credit was refused him. Insur- 
ance men are Confidence Men, and have to sell their Policies for immediate 
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cash. In order that we may be able to judge correctly regarding others. 
with whom we come in contact in the commercial world, it is well to under- 
stand Physiognomical characteristics and expressions; for we can ‘usually 
see the face when we cannot get a fair view of the head. Physiognomy 
means “a knowledge of nature, but more particularly of the Form of things. 
In a restricted sense it may be defined as a knowledge of the correspond- 
ence between the internal and external of man—between configuration and 
character—between the magnetic and the physical system which animates 
and controls. As an art, it consists in reading character by means of its 
signs in the developments of the body, but more particularly »f the head 
and face. 

For over thirty years I sought just the information that Phrenology 
teaches, before I finally found the Key that surely unlocks the secret door 
to man’s characteristics, and gave me the information that I so long had 
sought in vain. 

In the early investigations thereof I was very sceptical, like many 
others, and would not soften my heart and incline to accept its teachings 
until—like the doubting Thomas—I tested its teachings thoroughly and 
proved them absolutely correct. Our evidence of its great truth is NA- 
TURE. Man is the highest type of Seed planted on this earth, but God. 

By observing the conformations of the different heads around you, 
then comparing those heads with the features beneath them, you will notice 
expressions that conform to what the brain in the cranium evolves, and 
has produced in actuality. Nature is the most wonderful of Sculptors, and 
never carves a wrong line, nor builds a wrong development of Expression. 
No man can change or defeat those tell-tale truths, nor can he create the 
Cell from which he is developed. ‘ 

How readily you can judge of expressions of Terror, Astonishment, 
Curiosity, Wonder, Credulity, Sadness, Silliness, Triumph, Desire, Impu- 
dence, Hope, Distress, Contempt, Complacency, Joy, Sorrow, Anger, Atten- 
tion, Grief, Despair, Timidity, Eagerness, Watchfulness, etc. 

Thoughts arise from impressions made upon the senses and are the 
result of a combination of sensations conveyed from the external to internal 
Nerves, through action upon the brain by the combination of Oxygen and 
Hydrogen. I shall not here attempt to go farther into the technical theories 
in this direction now; but will call your attention to some certain, well- 
established facts: Exercise expands and enlarges every active and used 
organ and Faculty. Unused organs and Faculties atrophy, and shrink into 
nothingness. 

The brain, although relatively dependent upon the whole system for its 
healthy state and action—particularly upon the assimilating and circulatory 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 232.) 
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Every right action and true thought sets the seal of its beauty on the 
person and the face——RUSKIN. 





Dr. Parkhurst has truly said: “Everything that the 


Fanatee city does for a qualified teacher, the city receives 


Santis. back again in the strengthened character and en- 


hanced personal value of the boys and girls that come under such teach- 
ers’ nurturing care.” On this ground alone the city is actually practising 
economy by giving the teacher every possible advantage to advance himself 
and herself; and it is poor philosophy and questionable economy to begin 
cutting off dollars and cents from the salaries of those who are giving their 
best energies to the work of instructing those of young and: tender years. 
Dr. Parkhurst likewise says that he thinks “it is safe to say that the 
city as a whole wants good schools, and is willing to pay more than the 
amount now apportioned to that department, if it is going to be wisely ex- 
pended, and especially if there can be diverted into the school channel 
moneys that are fruitlessly, extravagantly and fraudulently lavished else- 
where.” If this could be accomplished the benefit would be felt all round. 
Beside the problem of whether the present teachers are being properly 
compensated, there is another question, as to whether, by an increased ex- 
penditure, we can carry our schools to a higher degree of effectiveness; 
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whether we can pay our very best teachers enough to make it an object 
with them to stay; and whether we can make our compensation so attrac- 
tive that we shall be able to replace teachers that are not the best by others 
that shall measure up fully to the requirements of the service. Dr, Park- 
hurst thinks that we can, and also that “the quality of the teacher will ap- 
proximately measure the worth of the pupil, and quality in teachers—as 
in everything else—costs. Anything that is done to broaden the life, 
quicken the perceptives, and deepen the experience of teachers, is exactly 
so much done toward working the same effects in the intelligence and dis- 
cernment of the pupils to whom they minister.” 

Nothing that Dr. Parkhurst has written is more pungently demon- 
strated than what he says on this point, namely, that everything that the 
city does for a qualified teacher, the city receives back again in the strength- 
ened character and enhanced personal value of the boys and girls that come 
under such teachers’ nurturing care. And we would like to add, that, with 
an adequate knowledge of Phrenology, a teacher has an enormous uplift 
in understanding the mental equipment of each pupil. 

The American Institute of Phrenology is interested in teachers, and is 
anxious to aid this class of workers. Are there any among our readers who 
are longing for this knowledge and groping around in the dark without 
knowing where they can get the light? If there are any such, they should 
write to the Institute for particulars. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 230.) 


systems for nutrition and support, it stands like a monarch to every other 
part of the system; of sight, sound, touch, taste, temperature and smell. 
These may be likened to so many windows or avenues of the mind toward 
the external world through which the brain communicates with external ob- 
jects and internal agents. 

The brain and nerves, as well as the general system, is double, furnish- 
ing the opposite poles of repulsion and attraction—the generating power. 
The brain, in its operations is characterized by two fundamental laws: Sen- 
sation and Volition. The combination of the two produce Association. 
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THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 


The brain is the centre of all the other circles and systems of circles of 
the whole system, and communicates with, influences, and controls the whole 
through the medium of the nerves. It is not only the organ of the mind, of 
sensation, but of volition and muscular motion. The nerves are its appendages 
or machinery. The brain and nerves are so intimately connected and as- 
sociated that they might with propriety be termed a whole, for one is as 
necessary to the other as the mental is to the physical system. 

The nerves are long, slender threads which branch out and ramify into 
an infinitude of little fibrils, and are spread so upon the internal part of the 
body, as well as upon the skin, that the point of a needle cannot be touched 
to the skin without disturbing them, and each has its antagonist. 

The reason why it was necessary, then, to form man and other animals 
double, was to give them action and life, which they could not have had 
without having been thus constructed than could an electric spark have been 
obtained from one plate and pole of an electric battery. 

PHRENOLOGY. 


From my limited knowledge of the Phrenological science, I have dis- 
covered many different manifestations of the mind developed upon the 
head, which are located and illustrated by geographical busts showing the 
location ‘of each Faculty. The Passions are divided into two classes, which 
are primarily antagonized. They are Desire and Aversion; desire.depends 
upon attraction, and aversion upon repulsion. Desire is from the positive 
pole of pleasure, and aversion from the negative pole of pain. The WILL 
is called into action in both cases whether we wish to obtain or reject an 
object, thing or principle. The Motive depends on sensation. These (de- 
sire and aversion) are the primary or (elementary), as it were, passions of 
the human mind, which is like the simple notions, apprehensions of mind, 
or motions of body; are associated, combined and swelled into almost an 
infinitude of complex arrangements, which have different names according 
to their appearance and effect. 

But numerous as they are, they are resolvable into two classes antag- 
onized to each other, some of which are marked, and manifest themselves 
upon the Face and other parts of the body, which we shall show. The attrac- 
tive passions are characterized by an inviting, soft, pliant, supplicating ex- 
pression of the features of the face and muscles ; the repulsive by rigid, tense, 
forbidding expression of countenance and action of the extremities. Hence 
the maxim that “actions speak louder than words.” The natural signs of the 
attractive passions are denoted by dimples in the cheeks, smiles, laughter, 
placid looks, a lively, speaking, sparkling eye, and a winning look of the 
whole outline. The repulsive, on the contrary, by tears, frowns, erections of 
the hair, and a cold, repulsive appearance; but it is not my purpose to de- 
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‘scribe the passions, merely to show that they are antagonized to each other. 


We therefore find pride and vanity, joy and grief, love and hatred, hope and 
fear, modesty and impudence, placidity and peevishness, adhesiveness and 
inconstancy, confidence and jealousy, firmness and timidity, ambition and 
indolence, in a word, all the emotions, feelings, or passions of the mind are 
antagonized, and dependent on the same cause. Not only is every attribute 
of mind antagonized to its fellow within itself, but the effect of mind upon 
mind in the transaction of business, in the formation of habits of conduct, 
by influence, or persuasion to do, or not to do, to perform or leave undone, 
every or any of the transactions in human life. 

We find individuals of the same views, feelings, and sentiments at- 
tracted together to form societies and repelled from others, obeying the 
same law that governs matter. Hence the old and true maxim, that “Birds 
of a feather flock together.” 

They are also constantly changing and undergoing new combinations, 
like those of matter. Nothing is more common than to see two individuals 
of the same sex on the most extreme terms of friendship become at once 
bitter enemies; one extreme exactly proportioned to the other. So well is 
this general principle understood by the observing, without knowing the 
cause, that when they discover the extreme of friendship in social circles, 
they anticipate and prognosticate a sudden blow-up, or extreme enmity. 
Hence the old maxim, “hot love is soon cold.” It is accounted for upon our 
general law of mind and matter—that one extreme not only, at all times, 
follows another, but the quickness of the change is in direct ratio to the in- 
tensity of the action of the extreme. 

Attraction or repulsion at all times alternate with each other, which is 
but a reversion of the poles, from the action of the magnetic principle. 

From unknown and unconscious cause, prejudices will arise between 
individuals, and continue, but by the slightest cause, as it were by accident, 
a reconciliation takes place; the poles are reversed, they become friends, and 
the other extreme is the result. But not only are our minds formed from 
simple apprehensions associated together by this law, but mind as a whole 
is governed by the same law in its operations in the formation of friend- 
ships. ; 

EFFECT OF MIND OVER MATTER. 

My present purpose is to show the influence of one mind over another, 
and in what manner they are formed into social circles, parties, societies and 
churches. One mind operates upon another in such a manner as to control 
it in its actions and operations, or is incapable of exerting an influence over 
it; the former is the effect of attraction, the latter of repulsion; for in the 
union and sympathy of minds when associated to form friendships, socie- 
ties, etc., there is as much attraction as there is between an alkali and an 
acid in their formation of a neutral salt, or of one magnet upon another. 

(To BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Correspondents. 


M. T., Bowerston, O.—In reply to your query with regard to the size 
of the head, we would like to explain that in our Correspondence of last 
month, page 203, the word average was used in a general and not a specific 
way. The paragraph should have read as follows: “The average circum- 
ference of the normal head is 21 inches; a full size head is 22 inches; a large 
head is 23 inches; while a 24-inch head is very large.” Therefore the 
average head should be marked 4; the full head, 5; the large head, 6; and 
the very large head, 7. 

R. P. S., Bristol, Eng—You say, some persons are born with large 
heads, others develop quickly. Large heads are sometimes dull, small ones 
sometimes sharp, and you ask what is the reason of this. 

We find that large heads require a good deal of time to develop, and 
oftentimes persons become weary of making the effort to work out their 
development, and cease to do so long before their maturity is reached. A 
small head gathers knowledge readily, and yet does not take so comprehen- 
sive or thorough a view of a subject, but is given credit for possessing more 
capacity. 

C. L. W., Manhattan.—When you find that the signs of affection and 
friendship are strongly developed in the head, but small as indicated in a 
rather deficiently developed chin, you may know that the person has inher- 
ited these characteristics, but that they have not been developed in the char- 
‘acter. In time both characteristics will show with equal force. Experience 
alone will tell whether the gift is acquired or naturally developed. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM READERS. 


A number of interesting contributions have been forwarded to us dur- 
ing the month. From Mrs. E. Morgan, a picture of President Taft show- 
ing the qualities of statesmanship by wrinkles on the back of the coat. Also 
an article on the work of John Arbuckle. 

From Mrs. Brooks, an item on the diver who gets a hundred and 
thirty-two times the salary of Rockefeller. This wonderful performer re- 
ceives five hundred dollars every performance, twice every twenty-four 
hours. The diver’s act last two seconds, which is $250 per second. Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller earns $114 every sixty seconds; that is $1.90 per sec- 
ond. This means that the diver’s earnings are 131.1 times greater than 
John D.’s, if estimated by seconds. Mrs. Brooks has also sent an article on 
Dr. Aked’s ideas concerning society women, who, he says, are unlike the 
poor, for they lack ideas and ideals. He also remarks that he sees hope for 
future in suffrage for women. 
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New Subscribers. 


No. 873—G. B. C., Petaluma, Cal.—Your photo indicates that you have 
a desire to improve yourself, and do what ever lies in your power to increase 
your knowledge of men and things. This craving was born with you, and 
it is possible you have not had the opportunities to gratify your wish. You 
do not lack executive ability, and when the time comes that you can sit 
| down and read practical works on the Science of Life and Human Nature, 
‘ you will not be slow to pick up all the points of your reading. If you were 
a farmer you would want to work things out on new lines; or if you were 
a mechanic you would be ready to take up some new philosophy or some 
new ideas that would substantiate the need of getting out of old ruts. En- 
courage yourself all you can, and we feel sure you will some day accom- 
plish much that will benefit you in many ways. You would make a better 
buyer than a seller, for you would express good judgment in the selecting 
of the goods, while you would hate to make a lot of talk about small items 
to be sold. You can link practical engineering along with your head work, 
for you are tough musceularly, and have good executive ability; in fact, will 
prefer outdoor to indoor work. 


No. 874.—A. A. K., Salt Lake City, Utah—You have a predominance 
of the Mental Temperament, and need to vitalize your system somewhat, 
and readjust your work to your strength. It is not hard work that you need 
to indulge in, but a temperate amount of work, and of a character that you 
will be able to undertake without draining your system. Your circulation 
is not what it ought to be, and consequently you do not always feel up to 
high-water mark. You have a practical intellect, and can apply your knowl- 
edge quite well to scientific subjects or work. Your forehead is high, and 
with the aid of an education you ought to be able to take quite an interest 
in teaching, writing and reviewing books. But if circumstances have pre- 
vented you from studying much, you can apply your practical mind to busi- 
ness, especially in buying goods for others to sell. You lack a ready com- 
mand of Language, and think a great deal more than you allow yourself to 
express. Hence in buying you would not have to talk much, but you could 
use your practical judgment concerning material, and let others who have 
more Language do the selling. You are more fully developed in the upper 
range of faculties than in the lower ones, judging from the opening of your 
ear to the top of your head; hence you may spend some of your time in con- 
templating immaterial subjects which do not tend to augment an income. 
It is your practical faculties that bring you back again to mother earth, and 
‘set you to york on the thing that is nearest to you. You could work by 
the eye, copy a pattern, or work from a design. 
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Field Notes. 


We are happy in congratulating Miss Katherine Anketell and the Rev. 
Thomas Owen, Methodist minister at Yarra-Coorte, S. A., on their mar- 
riage, which recently took place in Hamilton, Australia, April 7th. The 
ceremony was performed at the residence of Mrs. Martha B. Thomson, a 
graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology. As we have a knowl- 
edge of both parties, we think we can predict a happy and satisfactory 
union and a life of usefulness for,them both. Miss Anketell is a graduate 
of the Am. In. of P., and is a thoroughly enthusiastic student of Phrenol- 
ogy. She will, we are sure, carry the knowledge she gained while in New 
York with her into her new home in South Australia, where she will have’ 
many opportunities of introducing it as the wife of the Rev. Thomas Owen. 
.Fellow graduates of the class of ’o2 will be interested in the above item of 
news. 
Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, lectured in Detroit the third week in 
June on Phrenology as applied to Marriage, before a large and deeply in- 
terested audience. We have a newspaper clipping from the Chicago Daily 
Journal of a write-up that Dr. Fitzgerald gave Mrs. Kershaw during April. 
Mrs. Kershaw, it may be remembered, is accepting imprisonment in the 
county jail rather than pay a judgment. Dr. Fitzgerald states that she is 
possessed of will power and determination of mind rarely found in the 
feminine make-up. He declares that she will never yield an inch when she 
believes she is right, that hers is the temperament that grows more stub- 
born in the face of opposition. 

Mr. M. Tope, of Bowerston, Ohio, editor of the “Phrenological Era,” 
is busy getting ready for the fourth annual convention of the State Phren- 
ological Society of Ohio, which is to be held October 7th and 8th. We 
trust this will be largely attended and highly stimulative, as usual, in char- 
acter. There is something always enthusiastic, refreshing and practical 
about Mr. Tope’s work, and he deserves our hearty endorsement. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


Prof. D. T. Elliott, instructor and phrenologist, of the Fowler Insti- 
tute, London, gives special attention to the instruction of students in Phren- 
ology, by class work.as well as through the mail. Mr. Elliott lectures in 
and around London before Literary Societies. Literature on Phrenology 
and Health subjects can be obtained from L. N. Fowler & Co., 4 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INCORPORATED. 


At the monthly meeting on May 11th Mr. William Cox read a paper 
entitled “Phrenology in the Home.” 
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The President of the Society (Mr. John Nayler) occupied the chair, 
and Mr. G. Hart-Cox gave some demonstrations of Phrenology. 

Many matters in connection with the management of the home, the 
training and education of children, and the propagation of Phrenoogy 
amongst one’s friends at home were fully dealt with in a most interesting 
manner. 

A hearty vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Wakeling and seconded by 
Miss A. B. Barnard, was accorded to Mr. Cox. Some questions were re- 
plied to, and a discussion of the subject followed. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING TALKS. 

Miss Fowler’s Morning Talks for May were upon “Will Power”; 
“Concentration”; “Mental Electricity”; and “The New Thought.” These 
meetings were well attended, and attracted a large number of persons from , 
New York City and its suburbs. Some of the guests during the month were 
as follows: Doctor Elizabeth V. Kahler, Miss Frances M. Wilde, Mrs. R. W. 
Smith, Mrs. D. W. Drune, Miss A. L. Gunst, Mr. D. W. Leary, Mrs. Mei- 
nell, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Lerman, Mrs, R. Perry, Mr. Geo. Molineux, Mrs. 
T. Coffin, R. E. Grandman, Mrs. Galway, Mrs. H. H. Davis, Miss S. 
E. Baker, Mrs C. E. Munch, Mr. and Mrs. K. Brooks, Miss C. J. Mears, 
Miss M. S. Taylor, Mrs. J. B. Graf, Miss A. L. Drew, Mrs. G. Kierseker, 
Mrs. C. F. Leslie, Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt, Mr. Allen S. Williams, and 
Miss M. C. Hubball, among others. 

Several examinations were made at each meeting, and at the closing 
meeting remarks were called for from our old friends, Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Lerman, and Mr. Molineux. As several ex- 
pressed a desire to have a report of the Talks given, it is-our purpose to 
publish these in future numbers of the JouRNAL. 

On May 11th, Miss Fowler spoke before the Business Science Club, on 
the occasion of their last social and banquet. Miss Fowler spoke on “Mod- 
ern Phrenology and Its Application to Business Men.” 


CALLERS AT THE INSTITUTE. 

A number of old friends, graduates, and others have called during the 
month on their way to different parts of the country. Among them were 
the Rev. I. N. H. Beahm, and his friend, Rev. Samuel H. Hertzler, who were 
about to make a lecture tour of the New England States; Rev. Albert B. 
King, from Asbury Park, N. J.; Rev. Henry S. Spangler, from Philadel- 
phia; Mr. David W. Lewis, an old friend of O. S. and L. N. Fowler; Mr. 
Hinton White, of Plymouth, N. H.; Mr. Arthur Sheldon, of Chicago; Mrs. 
Emerson, of California; Mrs. D. W. Bushnell, of Iowa; and Mr. Knowles, 
of Smyrna, N. Y., one of the oldest living subscribers to THE PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company. 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name ities no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“The Stellar Ray,” published by the Astro Publishing Co., Detroit, 
Mich.—This is a magazine devoted to the solution of the practical problems 
of life in the light of Science, Occultism, and Philosophy. The June num- 
ber contains, among other interesting articles, one on “A Few Thoughts on 
Right Living,” by Dr. Charles Brodie Patterson, who says: “We can be 
what we will to be, no matter how high we aim. The more splendid the 
ideal the more perfect will be its expression. No matter what we want, na 
matter what we desire to be, the fulfillment of that want -or that desire 
rests with ourselves.” Another very interesting article in the Psychic Re- 
search Department is by W. T. Stead, Editor of the Review of Reviews, on 
“How I Know the Dead Return.” This is to be continued. 

“The Balance,” Denver, Colo.—Among the leading articles in the May 
number is one by Julia Seton Sears, M. D., on “Building a Life”; another 
is on “Perpetual Youth,” by Frederick W. Burry. An astrological chart is 
also given containing astrological conditions, favorable and unfavorable, 
for each day of the month. 

“The Nautilus,” Holyoke, Mass.—An article on “The More Abundant 
Life,” by Edgar Wallace Conable, treats on the following subjects: Foods 
and “Ups and Downs”; Quality, preparation, time and manner of eating; 
Why uncooked foods are best; Change of foods simple if thoughtfully con- 
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sidered; An important: truth about oranges. Another article is on “Social- 
ism and Race Improvement,” by Louise K. Caldwell. “One way to Solve 
the Vacation Problem,” by Nellie C. Blakesley, tells the reader about a new 

style of vacation which can be taken at home. i 

“Good Health,” Battle Creek, Mich—In the June number T. C. O’Don- 
nell writes on “The Progress of the Anti-Tuberculosis Crusade,” in which 
he gives facts and data concerning the methods used by the various States 
in the warfare against this dread disease, the White Plague. Another arti- 
cle is on “A Practical Method for Measuring the Daily Ration,” by E. A. 
Risley, M. D., the purpose of which is to give a brief outline of a method 
recently devised by Prof Irving Fisher to calculate rapidly and with a fair 
degree of precision the fuel value of foods eaten, and thus to regulate the 
intake of food to meet the body needs. 

“Phrenological Era,” -Bowerston, O.—A Biographical Sketch is given 
of Wm. E. Youngquist, the Swedish Phrenologist; also an announcement 
of the Fourth Annual Convention of the State Phrenological Society of 
Ohio, which will be held on October 7th and 8th, at Bowerston, Ohio. 
‘ Many other interesting topics appear in the columns. 





Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 


“Personal Ideals; or, Man as He Is and May Become.” By R. Dimsdale 

Stocker. Published by L. N. Fowler & Co., London, Eng., and Fowler 

& Wells Co., New York City. Price $1.00. 

The writer of the book desires in the present volume to bring before 
his readers an ideal concerning a search for each one’s personal conscious- 
ness or soul. He therefore turns to men like Walt Whitman, and refers 
to his “Song of Myself”; and in doing this he points out that Whitman has 
impressed his own personality into almost everything he has written, there- 
by showing how one man has successfully dissected himself and pointed out 
the way that others might follow in his lead. He would have each man think 
for himself, and in this way search for his own soul. One chapter of the book 
is upon “Suggestion as a Factor in Character Building.” He remarks: “I 
wonder whether it has ever occurred to us how much of our life is passed 
unconsciously—involuntarily—apart from the exercise of our much-vaunted 
volition and intelligence?’ And he goes on to explain the enormous part 
which is played by suggestion in our daily life. In the last chapter, on 
“Ideals, Idealism, and Idolatry,” the author explains the benefit of having 
an ideal, but he also says that “unless an ideal can be lived, it is useless— 
it is dead. And what is worse, the life of such a man is dead also. 

Better by far to have no ideal at all than a useless ideal.” In conclusion, 
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he says: “When you examine yourselves, examine your ideals. Are they 

worthy of you? Submit them to the test of rigorous, practical experience. 

Do not scorn to be a realist. Ideals assuredly you must have. But do not 

cheat yourselves into thinking that ideals themselves are sacred, or have 

any intrinsic value. They have just the value that you choose to give them.” 

“The Philosophy of Self-Help.”” By Stanton Davis Kirkham. Published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, Price $1.25 net. 

In this book the author has applied practical Psychology to daily life, 
‘ and has endeavored to show the practical bearing of metaphysics and psy- 
chology upon the art of living, of mind and character building, whereby the 
individual, through recognition and application, may develop for himself 
a more rounded character, a more efficient mind, a healthier body, and hence 
come to live a more effective, a more beautiful and a happier life. This, 
the author says, he will do for himself in the ratio that he first perceives and 
then applies the truth. 

The author has divided his subject into three parts. Part I, called 
“First Principles,” has to do with Metaphysics, Religion, and Ethics. Part 
II, “Practical” Psychology,” treats of such subjects as the following: 
Thought and the brain; Thought and the nervous system; Habit; Will; At- 
tention; Imagination; Emotion; The Subconscious; Suggestion; and Auto- 
Suggestion. While Part III, “Philosophy of Life,” deals with Character ; 
Ideals; Poise; Power; Health; Disease ; and Mental Healing. 

“Biographical Sketch of Rev. Frederick La Rue King.” By his Brother. Pub- 
lished by Rev. Albert B. King, Asbury Park, N. J. Price 25 cents. 
The above sketch was written of one who, though he suffered a “thou- 

sand deaths” from asthma, complicated in later years with bronchitis, heart- 

trouble, and other organic diseases, was yet able, though thus handicapped 
in the race of life, to graduate at Princeton University in 1844, where he 
taught Latin, History and Rhetoric while pursuing his studies. He was 
here preparing for his work as a preacher. He was beloved by everyyone— 
students, friends and members of his congregations. His very sufferings 
seemed to enhance his spiritual help, and extracts from his letters show that 

“through all his trials his soul was fed with the manna of heaven.” He was 

a blessing to all with whom he came in contact, and lived to the ripe old age 

of eighty-three years. 





How. to Obtain Government Timber or Agricultural Lands. 


Without Having to Live on the Land a Day 


The average individual thinks that the only way to get title to Govern- 
ment Lands is to make a homestead entry andlive on same five years before 
getting a title. ‘He is of the opinion he is limited to 160 acres, and he would 
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not live on a tract of land five years if the Government would deed him 
over one-half of a State. 

There is a way for any citizen of the United States to obtain title to any 
Government timber or agricultural land in any State in the Union without 
residence or cultivation. 

The only way to do this is to buy U. S. Government Land certificates 
and pay for your land with same. 

Railroads and timbermen obtain title to Government Land in this way. 

The Government discontinued issuing these certificates about the year 
1883, therefore they are getting very scarce. The firm of H. B. Sanders 
& Co., Judge Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, have secured a few thousand 
acres of them that they are offering at the rate of $25.00 per acre. 

The certificates come in 80 and 120-acre pieces, and can be located on 
any timber or agricultural land in Alaska or any’State in the Union. Each 
piece has a letter of approval attached to it from the Government, and there 
is no limit to the time in which to locate them. 

According to the official report of the Department of the Interior, 
under date of July 1, 1908, there is still over 75 million acres of unappropri- 
ated land in Oregon, Washington, California and Idaho. 

Some of the finest timber land in the world is open for entry in these 
States. 

Any person wishing to get title to.some timber land or anticipating 
starting a townsite in the West, can get full particulars by writing the above 
firm. 





Of Interest to Old Soldiers 
Certain old Sodliers have land claims coming to them from the Government 


Any old Union Soldier or Sailor who served go days or longer in the 
late War of the Rebellion, and who went West after the war and made a 
homestead entry in any State in the Union for either 40, 80 or 120 acres 
before June 22nd, 1874, has a claim coming to him from the Government. 

It does not make any difference whether he proved up on his home- 
stead entry or simply left it. 

There were thousands of old soldiers who went to Kansas and Ne- 
braska after the war and took up eighty-acre homesteads and when the 
grasshoppers and hot winds came along simply left their entries and went 
back East. Each of these men have claims. 

Under a Supreme Court decision these claims are assignable. R. H. 
Peale, Utah, perfects the title to these claims, and will pay the highest 
market price for same. 

If the soldier is dead the widow or heirs can sell this right. 

If a soldier never made an entry he has nothing to sell. 





“Popular” Magic 
Lantern 


$25 .00 





IN CARRYING CASE. 


= The Neatness, Portability, Efficiency, and 

. Cheapness of our Popular Magic Lantern will 

commend it to — one wishing a good, reliable 
instrument at a moderate price. 


in the Popular we have dispensed with the japanned 
one of the old style of Magic Lantern, as the construction 
age Patent pest omy Lamp makes -— gquncnsaemys. ana 

8 a great le 

om te eh g saving in weight and is secured 


densi of fine y, plano-convex, 4 inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 
The On veg age “een mage Siogine the ace with poe Rn effect of any Am poll size from 


3 fea A to 9 feet area ; and are handsomely mounted in brass, with rack for focal adjustme: 
to an extension collar sliding within the japanned front tube. 
Our Patent 'Bi-Unial Lamp rests in a socket at the rear of the instrument, where it is ie Seine, 
ported, at the proper distance from the Condensing Lenses, with which it it is connected a a 
The Popular Ma ~ Lantern weighs only about 7 pounds, and is in a neat varnished 
carrying case, 644 x 10x 
» LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 


Human Skeleton. 
—— oe of the Brain. 
ide Section of the Brain, Showing Nerves and 


and Lecturer. 
ter of L. N. Fowler. Examiner, 


& Wells 
Phrenologist, Author and Lecturer. 
©. Fowler Wells. Sister of 0.8. and L. N. 
Fowler. Said to be the first lady Journalist in 
the United States. 
Wiliard. Anna Dickinson. Napoleon Ist, 


Grades of 


wernt 
Thick Skul! in an Insane man, unusually thick and 
nse. 


at Hon. W. E. Statesman. 


DO sam 
T. Abernethy. Writer. 
American Indian. 
eg Franklin. Statesman, Writer and In- 
ventor. 
Captain Webb; swam Niagara Rapids. 
Drunkard. 
. Lord Bacon. Writer. 
. The arterial System showing a:teries and veins. 
Prof. pape ga Highly Intellectual Head and Char- 


Hypothondtas Head. 
Rubens. Painter. 
a oan Tee, Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- 


BP BRE beer ee » gop 


SREB & F BB BA SREB 


- mind, writer and r. 
Asoediah Buxton, Poon Calculator (Large Calcu- 


sseneaee System. 

Stern. Minister, Writer and Wit. 
Francois. Instigator of jiege of Parmyne. 

The French Advocate. (Very ) 

Martin, who was executed in f Paris. (A Parricide.) 
Price $1.50 each. or for the set $50.00 by express collect. Lantern $25.00 express collect 


‘ 





PSSBS F RES oe 


BB BA 
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$1.00 a Year 12 Numbers 


~ The Educator-Journal 


Professor E. Mackey, Supervising Prin- 
cipal in the Public Schools of Trenton, 
N. J., wrote on November 1, 1907: 

. “I would like to secure about thirty 
copies of No. 11, Volume VII (July, 1907), 
“ of the Educator-Journal for distrubution, 


one copy to each school building in the 


vy. 


A college president favored us with a 
telegraphic order for one thousand copies 
of a certain number. 


A very successful Boston Advertiser 
writes: 


“Personally I consider the Educator- 
Journal one of the two or three best pub- 
lished in this country, both as a school 
journal and as an advertising medium.” 





Write for Sample Copy and Rate Card. 


s 


Address: THE EDUCATOR-JOURNAL C0. 
28 S. Meridan St. Indianapolis, Ind. 








the Power to Foresee 
Is Our Birthright 


‘We may avoid mistakes, failures, 
ill-health and unhapp if 


extend our vision be: 
mediate and the 
INVISIBLE, an 
we may desire, 
GENERATION. 
THE SWASTIKA MAGAZINE 
$1.00 per Year 10 Cents per Copy 


Edited by Dr. Alex. J. McIvor-Tyndall 
fs designed to extend your consciousness so that yon may 
A Silver subscriber. 


5 to ‘ 
THE SWASTIKA MAGAZINE. Hite the sacred 
All-laclusiveness 


Address: Ge SWASTIKA MAGAZINE 
1742-1748 STOUT ST. 
DENVER, COLO,, U. S. A. 








Miss Fowler, 
daughter of L,. 
N. Fowler (who 
assisted her 
father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in 
their work ) Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Phrenol- 
ge oe of 
the Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


JESSIE A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., Est. 1835 
New York 


Phrenological Examinations, 


wetting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly imeach 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


or starting in life, who are full of Zea!, Strength, 
d Courage in 





Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the bese 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
@fforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies znd Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenol an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their powers, 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward,and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so ag 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Chrrts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 


_— 





Our rooms are centrally located at 24 E. 
22d Street, near Broadway. To persons at 
a distance, and those who do not find it con- 
venient to visit our office, we would say that 
satisfactory examinations can be made from 
properly taken photographs and meagure- 
ments which can be given. For full partic- 
ulars in regard to this, send for ‘‘ Mirror of 
the Mind.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
18 East 22d St., New York 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


iceimeatietihiieet dadeieieennmll 
The old idea of living in any old way until 
sickness came and then to rush away to the 
doctor or be taken away by the undertaker 
is entirely out of date. The new way is to 
join the International Health League and get 
posted regarding the way to keep well, 


IT MUST BE EXPENSIVE 


is your first thought, but the funny thing about 
it is that it is so cheap as to be ridiculous. 
This combination is to be yours for just 60c. 


Membership in the League one year, price, 50c. 
Good Health Clinic, our official magazine, 50c. 
peice $i PO Living, by mail, former 


Send us 60c. by money order or in stam 
and this is yours. Foreig orders ict T5c. a 

We will be glad to send you free a ‘‘League 
Letter,’’ a very unique bit of health litera- 
ture. Established nine years. 20,000 mem- 
bers. Address 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH LEAGUE 


408 SOUTH SALINA ST. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LEARN TO LIVE! 





THE GUIDE TO NATURE 
Edited by :: Edward F. Bigelow 


A Profusely Illustrated Monthly e for 
Adults Devoted to Commonplace Nature 
with Uncommon Interest. 


EDUCATION AND RECREATION 


For all students and lovers of nature. 
For people who see and think. 


For thors Who enjoy life in the country or 
suburbs. 


For growers of plants and pets. 


For amateur astronomers and all who 
“look up to the stars.” 


For users of ‘the microscope peering into 
the wonders of minute life. 


For portrayers of nature interests and 
beauties on the sensitive plate. 


For collectors and admirers of minerals. 
For owners of acquaria for study or ornament. 
For Members of The Agassiz Association. 
For readers of the best nature literature. 
NOT EMOTIONAL AND SENTIMENTAL, 
BUT THOROUGHLY INFORMATIONAL 
AND PRACTICAL. 
DEFINITE GUIDANCE FOR THOSE WHO WISH 
To KNow. 


SINGLE COPY 10 CENTS 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 PER YEAR 
LESS THAN ONE YEAR AT SINGLE COPY RATES 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 
ARCADIA, SOUND BEACH, CONN. 





THE WAYFARER 





I 


A Periodical of Instruction and Protest 





Published by 
KATE ROSE. DILLON 
Shannee, Oklo. 





SAMPLE COPY FREE 


SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 PER YEAR 





Its senders are the live, thinking people of the State and City where 


it is published. 





ADVERTISING RATES MADE KNOWN ON APPLICATION 





In writing to adv >rtisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


— All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cnred here, 
water, massage, oil rnbbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 


pe hes natural and scientific methods. 
this work. No insane. 


No drugs. A ars 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician, 


hristian family home, 50 years in 


Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D., NortTH Water Gap, Monrok Co., Pa, 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, Conn. 
BAB ayn om aliciee — mee 
ce 8 i. 
H. M. Hrrencock, M.D., Prop. 





Dr. J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405- 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 











HAVE YOU AN AUTOMOBILE ? 


If so you cannot fail to be interested in 
the AUTOMOBILE DEALER AND RE- 
PAIRER, the only journal in the entire field 
of automobile publications that pays particu- 
lar attention to the Repairs and Care of cars. 

Thousands of automobilists all over the 
country are sending in their subscriptions 

A Sample Copy will be sent Free to anyone 
asking for it and mentioning THE PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Address: 


Motor Vehicle Publishing“Co. 
24 Murray Street, N. Y. 





BILL’S AVENUE 
makes you cheerful and 
houghtful. It 1s a personal 
lepartment in the HEEL 
)F LIFE that grows on you 
fou find yourself waiting 
with interest for what “Bill” 
to say next. 


“AN AMBRIOCAN 

MADONNA" Is 8 ser- 

ial running in the WHEEL 

“BILL” OF LIFE. It is written by 

Mary Ives Todd, theablest writer of Liberal 

fiction since Grant Allen, and is a beautiful 

presentation of the essentially modern 
problem of the Woman in Business. 


THB WHBBL OF LIFB. 
A monthly periodical. It deals with 
ORIGINS, the origin of Marriage, of Ethics, 
of Religion, of Brotherhood, of the belief in 
Immortality. It treats broadly of Love, of 
Human Instincts and Ideals. It takes 
the whule Whee! of Life, treating all subjects 
in suchaclear, plainand spicy way that the 
dust is shaken outand they becomeas in- 
teresting as a novel to even the casual 
reader. Send 10cents for a six.months’ trial 
subscription or a quarter for a year. 


“OCONFESSIONS OF A 
DROME Pirie Bhorgun oF Ta 
RICH,” sent without extra cha 


e witha 
6 months’ trial subscription to the WHEEL 
OFLIFS. Address 


LIFE PUB. CO., Desk A, St. Louis, Mo 


oecsn 











SAMPLE COPIES different lead 

ing Newspapers and magazines sent 

to any address upon receipt of 20 cts. 
(silver or stamps.) List containing name sent 
all. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


Mohler’s Subscription Agency 
205 S. Warman Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


H. W. SMITH, Ph.D. 
PHRENOLOGI T AND LECTURER 


Norton. Calvert and Almena, Norton County, Kans. 
Address, Camp 38, Calvert. Norton Co. kn 








? — 


: } Keep Your 
Money 


in the 


Practical Common Sense Purse 


This purse is the most popular ever made, and 
the factory now turns out over one thousand a 
day. It opens and closes with a till, has no 
clasp, straps, buckles or seams, you can make 
change with gloves on, and for all around use 
there is nothing else as handy. A man once 

sing it will have no other. They never rip or 

reak, and must be literally worn through be- 
fore they are discarded. 


Supplied now in seven styles: 
A and A Small, $1.00 Retail, $8.00 
BF 15 = 6.00 
Cc “ Cc “ 50 “ 4.50 
D 35 ” 3.00 
I want you to try a sample which I mail on 
receipt of price in stamps for any style. 


Merchants and Agents who want to sell them 
will find nothing better to push, as every sale 
will make new customers and advocates. 


Had Send prepaid on receipt of price to deal- 


Style C is the big seller, but a fair proportion 
of B and A are sold where fine trade is brisk. 
Send all orders to 


John G. Zook, Lititz, Pa. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED FOR 
ANY REASON. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenologica! Journal. 
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The New Life News 


A National Monthly Magazine. 
THE NEW LIFE MAGAZINE 
Is the Official Organ of 
The New Life Movement 
Unity of the Churches 
The New Life Church 
The New Life Religion 
The New Life Society 
The New Life Institute 


THE BEST $1.00 MAGAZINE IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 
EDITED BY JOHN FAIR, AUTHOR. 


THE NEW LIFE THEOLOGY...... $5.00 
(Just out, 550 pages.) 
THE “NOW. SAPS. 658.5. naiwcases $5.00 
(The Ideal Life, 500 pages.) 
THE NEW LIFE SONGS.......... $0.25 


(The New Life Hymnal, 130 pages.) 
A GREAT SYSTEM OF RELIGION, 
EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 

Send 10 cents for copy of our Magazine 
—112 pages. Address all orders to 


THE NEW LIFE BIBLE SOCIETY 
238 Huntington Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





YOU CANT BE CURED 


by food, water, sunlight or exercise. These 
will help. But you’ve got to learn to think 
right or you'll keep on getting sick faster 
than the editor of this magaine can straight- 
en you out. 

“Lords of Ourselves,” by EDWARD EARLE 
PURINTON, is a book that teaches the rare 
science of wholesome, purposeful, happy 
thinking. It emphasizes body-building, too, 
with a long chapter devoted to Natural Living 
and Healing. But the leading principle is 
to discover and use the finer forces of nature 
—such as Music,. Silence, Work, Play, Travel, 
Imagination, Will, Instinct, Intuition, Desire, 
Creativity. The chapter on Sleep is alone 
worth the price of the book, to anybody who 
will try the suggestions. 

Health consists in being half-animal, half- 
angel. This is the only book that tells you 
how to do it. Send the price and begin. $2 
cloth, $1.10 paper. Descriptive matter free. 


BENEDICT LUST, M.D. 
469 Lexington Ave. New York City 


MAIL A LETTER TO MARS. 


NO For an IDEA of how to com- 
municate with Mars. 
F. copy of the “Astrological Bulletina” 
to everyone answering this ad. 
Send to-day for sample copy—read it over 
carefully—then give us your idea briefly 
stated. oii oe : 
10 submits a suggestion 
Everybody in return will receive a 
useful 128 page book and the replies 
will be published in the magazine. 
Price of the monthly “Astrological Bulle- 
tina” is but 10 cents per year. Address 
“Mars.” Bulletina Pub. Co., Box 573, Port- 
land, Oregan. 








Learn a Profession 


that is not overcrowded, and one that will 
ag a tas financial return 
Prof. J. G. Scott, of Sterling, Colorado, 
‘ has OS ‘a rerenanee School in 
Phrenology, where he will teach (by this 
improved method) as many students as 
wish to embrace this opportunity of get- 
ting a good education in this most in- 
teresting science. Each student will have 
furnished all the books necessary for the 
entire term of twelve months. And each 
one will have the advantage of asking all 
questions direct to the teacher, and yet 
remain right at home, and thus save ex- 
pone, and can utilize all his spare time 
study. 

Prof. Scott is peculiarly fitted to impart 
a knowledge of this kind, as he has spent 
almost a quarter of a century in the lec- 
ture field as a public lecturer and teacher 
of this science. He is also author of a 
book which explains a new faculty of 
mind which he has discovered, and it fully 
accounts for, and explains, all of the phe- 
nomena of Hypnotism from a Phrenolog- 
ical point of view. 

Each one of his students will have the 
privilege of reading this book, which 
gives the first and only really scientific 
explanation of the viamnenena, of Hypno- 
tism ever given, and will enable any one 
of ordinary ability to use this wonderful 
power successfully and to good advan- 
tage. His instructions are well planned, 
so that each principle is brought to view 
at just the right time, and the student 
may get the most information at the least 
possible expense. 

The price of his whole year’s instruc- 
tion, including the above privileges, is 
but $2.00 a scholar. Sample lesson 10 
cents. 


THE STELLAR RAY 
is a practical New Thought Journal which 
deals with Individual Problems and the 
Success of Individual lives. It helps its 
readers to obtain and maintain Good 
Health and Success. 

Its thousands of subscribers enjoy it, 
for it is not a prosy publication but is full 
of modern vim and live interest. 

A department is devoted to Psychical 
Research and the unfoldment of Psychic 
Powers. 

Published monthly; price $1.00 per 
year. Address: 


The Stellar Ray, Detroit, Mich. 
The Character Builder 


Devoted to health culture, human nature, 
social purity, and other branches of human 
culture; 16 pages once a week. 

= and a year; sample copies free on appli- 
cation. 


HUMAN CULTURE COMPANY 
217-222 Security and Trust Building 
SALT LAKE CITY 


WANTED HOMES 


Boys, 5 to 10, good blood, bright and 
brainy. Can be legally surrendered for 
adoption. Write Dr. Darby, 34 West First 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
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THE BALANCE 
Subscription price ,$1.00 per year; 
foreign subscription, $1.25; sample 
copy, 10 cents. 


am HS 
AM ine of H r Ide Monistic 
Philosophy ond Adana Boaee 


Published monthly at Denver, Colorado. 
Having been fortunate in securing at a 
moderate cost a limited number of ‘‘The 
Truth About New Thought’’ by Julia esate 
Sears, and ‘‘An Old Maid’s "Rivero b 
Mattie Cory, and ever mindful oz the ‘iter 
est of our readers, we are offering with each 
early subscription (new or tases to pelea 
BALAN IE, as long as they last, y 
of either of these books. ‘‘An Old M Maid’ 
Reverie’’ is handsomely bound and ver 
attractive in appearance. **The Truth About 
-New Thought " (paper cover) needs no com- 
mendation. The name of the author is a 
ntee that the highly interesting subject 
is ably and efficiently handled. Be sure to 
state which book you desire. _ 


Address, 


THE BALANCE 
Denver, Celorade 


, THE MENTAL SCIENCE COLLEGE, Incor- 
porated 1905, under the laws of State of Wash- 
ington, will open its ninth annual session July 
1. The subjects embraced: Scientific Phrenol- 
ogy; Physiognomy, Physiology, teaching each 
student how to heal, be healed, and what to 
follow to succeed in Life. For particulars, ap- 
ply Prof. M. F. Knox, Pres. Bryn Mawr, King 
Co., Washington. 


Among the Best 


Modern Farmer, and Busy Bee 
is a clean, practical, progres- 
sive monthly—in its 19th year. 
Goes to the homes of leading 
dairymen, poultry keepers and 
Bee keepers. 


25 Cents Per Year. 
TRY IT FOR RESULTS. 


Modern Farmer and Busy Bee 
ELDON, MISSOURI 























THE ALTRUIST 


Is a irincey peer in phonetic spell- 

pes he ons devoted to pista ghts united labor, am 
mon ag ona Community Hom 

Tt is 1 is jonmedl by the Altruist Goopavanhte of | St 

Louis, Mo., host members hold ali their 

property in common, live and work together 


a permanent home for their mutual enjoy- 
ment, assistance and sup and both men 
ual ts and decide on 


and women have 
all its business rs by ir majority vote. 
.It offers a home and employment for life to 
Pag —— gy who may wish to join 

GLEY, 


: 25 ‘Address A. 
Baitor, ison" Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Co-fiorrow Magazine, 


FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK. 


| The Substance of Real Faith is Knowledge. 


The Universe is Ruled by Law, not by Caprice. 


Cause and Effect hold in their embrace all the 
Wonder and Beau of the Universe—all 
the Wisdom and Foo ess—Love and 
Hate—Good and Evil—Joys and Despairs 
— and Failures of Human 

e. 


The puny cng ge of man, born of his 
little hopes and fears and vanities, have 
never formulated a scheme of the universe 
that can in any way approach in Beauty 
and Spirituality the Reality of 
Life as it is: 


To-Morrow Magazine discusses the gee 
of Life from the Rational re 
is devoted to Right Living an Season 
Thinking. 


Send 15 cents for three months’ sg subscrip- 
tion and our Special Book Offer 
$1.00 the year. 


10 cents the copy. 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE, 
139 East 56th Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 





The Hew-eCburcb Messenger 


Official organ of the General Convention of 
the New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian). $3.00 
@ year. 
A trial subscription, six months, for $1.00. 
Send for free sample copy. 


501 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 





The National Temperance Society 
and Publication House 


3 EAST 141TH STREET, NEW YORK . 


Rev. David Stuart Dodge, D. D., President 
Mr. John W. Cummings, Treasurer and 
‘Business Manager 


The National Headquarters for Temper- 
ance Literature and Supplies 
Pledge Cards, Leaflets, Pamphlets, Books, 
Songsters, Paper, etc., (2,500 varieties) upon 

every phase of the Temperance question. 
This Society publishes the following papers: 
THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE 
Established 1865 
A 16-page monthly devoted to the general 
interests of the Temperance reform, $1.00 per 
= ; in clubs of 5 or more, 50 cents each; to 
inisters and 8. 8. Sup’ts, 50 cents per year. 
THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER 
Established 1865 
An attractive 4-page monthly Temperance 
paper for young people over ten, 25 cents per 
year; in clubs of 10 or more (mailed to one 
person) 12 cents each per year. 
THE WATER LILY 
Established 1887 
A 4-page re ag? Temperance paper for pore 
and giris under 10, beautifully illustrated, 10 
cents per year; in Clubs of 10 Or more (mailed 
to one person) 6 cents each per year. 
Sample Copies of These Papers Sent on 
Reauest. 





Jn writing tc advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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CURTIS OIL 


[COPYRIGHTED] 
for Every Kind of Woodwork, from a 
Floor to a Piano, RENEWS and 
BRIGHTENS Furniture, Pianos 
Floors THE HardWoodwork, Covers 
Scratches on Varnished Work in the 


HOME 


Per Gallon Can - $1.25 
%GallonCan -_ .75 
Quart Can - - -  .50 
PintCan -- - -  .35 
Bottle - - - - .25 





Sold by the 
Drug, Grocery, Hard- 
ware and Housefurnish- 
ing trade everywhere. 


MY NEW INVENTION 
FLOOR OIL MOP, 50c. 
I. R. CURTISS 
{8 E. 22nd Street New York City 





LECTURES 
A. M. Growden, M. A. 
SUBJECTS 
Man, and his place in Creation. 
Character and how to build it. 
Footprints in many lands. 


Mr. Growden has travelled 80,000 
miles outside of the United States. 


“As a speaker A. M. Growden not 
only interests, but instructs; he is one 
of the most entertaining speakers on 
the American platform.” ~ 

Homer T. WILSON, 
Supt. Texas & Colorado Chautauqua. 


Address for rates and terms: 


Path Finder, 2 EI Paso, Ill. 





THOMAS C. ScoTT & C0, 


(LIMITED) 


INVESTMENTS AND SECURITIES 


302 BOSTON BUILDING 
TELEPHONE MAIN 181 


DENVER, COLORADO 


S< 


Real Estate, Mortgage Loans, 
small and large attractive rates se- 


cured for clients on good security. 


Eastern investors invited to cor- 
respond. 
SPINAL IRRITATION 


An elegantly illustrated booklet explaining 
the cause and cure of the disease that prod- 
uces the following 
HEADACHE or pains in the Back part or 

Base of the Brain; Nervous Headaches; 

sensations that feel like the pulling or 

stretching of 

RDS in the NECK, trouble with the 
EYES connected with pain or aching in back 

part of head or neck or upper part of 

shoulders; aches or pains in the eyes or 
back of them; specks or spots before the 
eyes or blurred vision; a frequent desire to 
SIGH or YAWN or take a deep, full breath, 
and in some cases an inability to do so; 
PALPITATION and irregularity of heart; 
pains, oppression, difficult breathing, or 
ngs nage aes disagreeable feelings in 
he region o 
HEART UNGS” ‘STOMACH, or other parts 
of the body that doctors often call Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, Indigestion, Heart 
beageme and various other names, but fail 
ure; aches or pains in region of the 
KIDNEYS: BACK-ACHE, sensations of op- 
ression or constriction "like a 
PARTIAL PARALYSIS of arms, shoulders, 
hands, lower limbs or feet, causing pains 
in these members, or a 
NUMB FEELING or sensations of coldness, 
heaviness, or a tingling or feeling 
SORE, TENDER or BURNING pointe along 
the spine or in the limbs or feet; pains in 
the arms, back, lower limbs or feet resem- 
bling those of 

NEURALGIA or SCIATIC RHEUMATISM ; 

(physicians often treat these symptoms as 

ordinary neuralgia or rheumatism; but 

such treatment will not cure them) ; 
CHILLS UP OR DOWN BACK; 
CREEPING sensations, coldness, numbness ; 
pain between shoulders. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


THH PHERFHCT MAN! 


< This is the name we nave given to 
° a new Phrenological Game. Much 
careful planning and study has result- 
ed in the making of a game contain- 
ing the two elements of popularity, 
interest and simplicity. 

It consists of fifty-six cards; on each 
card is printed a head showing some 
one of the faculties large, and indicat- 
ing its location ; the various occupa- 
tions in life are represented, and the 
leading traits of character required 
are indicated, and the grouping of 
; these together as in the game of 
Authors is one of the results of play- 
ing this, with additional features of 
interest. 

Where there is an interest in Phren- 
ology this will be found attractive, 
and where there is no knowledge of 
thesubjectit will certainly prove a great 
novelty. The cards are very hand- 
somely printed. putupin boxes. _ 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, only 25 cents. Address 





























$3, ae gan a a Go., Publishers, 
" , 18} Bast 224 Street, New York. 





NEW POPULAR EDITION. PRICE REDUCED TO ONLY 25 CENTS. 


PRUIT CULTPURE 


FOR THE MILLION. 


HOW TO RAISE FRUITS. 
A GUIDE TO SUCCESS 





In the proper cultivation and management of Fruit Trees, Grape 
Vines and Small Fruits, with condensed descriptions of the best 
varieties, directions for planting, culture and pruring; also for 
layering, budding, grafting, etc. This book has been published 
in cloth binding and sold at one dollar. We have just issued a 
new popular edition in paper binding at 25c., a regular edition 
in cloth at $100 Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 18 Bast 224 Street, New York 








HOW TO READ i 
CHARACTER 


By S. R. WELLS 


An Illustrated Hand-Book on Phrenology and Physiognomy, for the use of 
Students and Examiners; with a Descriptive Chart for marking, and upwards 
of 170 Engravings. Price, postpaid, cloth, $1.25. 

One who wishes to get a practical knowledge of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
in the shortest possible time, and without burdening his mind with theoretical specu- 
lations, will find this just the work he needs. It begins at the beginning; describes 
the brain and skull; illustrates the temperaments; shows how the organs are grouped 
together in the cranium; points out the location and function of each organ, with 
the corresponding physiognomical signs; gives practical direction for the cultivation 
or restraint, as may be necessary, of each organ; explains fully the ““Art of Char- 
acter Reading,” showing how to proceed in an examination, how to find the organs, 
how to distinguish temperaments and other physiological conditions. 

The work is thorough, methodical, carefully considered in every part; and at 
the same time simple, concise, popular in style, and adapted to the comprehension 
of all. It does not claim to be exhaustive; but we can confidently assert that so 
much truly useful matter on the subject weated, with so many fine illustrations, can 
nowhere else be found in the same compass or for so small a price. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 East 22nd Street,. New York City 














Learn Phrenology at Home 


Correspondence Course 
This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 


Location, Definition, and Division A the Various Parts of the Brain, Skull, and 
Bones of the 
tions. ogy. Nationalities 
aN cars a Compr comny, Ho es Mo 
egro om, ‘oses, Mo’ 
Subjects: j hevtatse aa tong ear sg 
’ | Eee geen, eccrets the wil Expert ntal Phrenol 
Longitu on, e' men 
Men and Women Compared. Choice of P Perdeite. Instinct yond Reason. Diseasas 
of the Brain. Moral Accountability of Man. Elocution. Adaptation in Marriage, 
Measurements and Brain Weights. Examination of a Head. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT 
The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that tho students will return them, ° 
answered, on a certain day of the following week, when they will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
routine work will be carried out and a systematic examination of each subject given. This, it will be 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses by mail, which are simply written 
out in typewritten form, without any personal supervision. 


THE WORK OF PHRENOLOGY seach EDUCATION 
“Oh, if I had on day, hom twenty years ago what I have learn concerning m: yself,” ae a 
man to us the other 0 “how Aas end disappointments and sorrows 4 should have been saved.” He h: 
wa begun to look square! mself, to discern ee pe en A 4 ba | ons yp bak of his mind, po | 
direction in which he might pan his faculties and — —~ py Now here is 
wane the science of Phrenology enters into the work o' arson oy 1 until its ‘principtes are incor- 
| ae £ into school systems we must expect the same course of turning out ill-balanced and aimless 
you go on, 





The unas detest) at oberon te to wake our ‘ou oy aus to some useful station 
in life and be self-suppo pane & need engement y that he or would do good, ejfective work 


a teacher should or her own organization ona nade. to be able to and under- 
stand the character a pe pt pty Reade Fae association of the school-room? And 


pao thw ager wag on pe of map gree Leng U-founded opinion to each pupil concerning the 
aphere tn bb iteok best eff 





y to act with the 


_M. H. pocintal ., Secreta ek 18 East Twenty-second Street 
Care of Fowler & Wells Co. NEW YORK 


























The Dr. C. O. SAHLER SANITORIUM 





PHYSIOGHOMY 








Or, Signs of character, as mani- 















SQ 


QQ, 


G 
fested through Temperament and Pz 
External Forms, and especially in 7h 
“The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
This Sanitarium. (arge, ddition, modern { i 4 
particular) is roomy, homéiee fee froma instaon 768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
eatures and erected with especial reference to the care 1.055 Illustrations. By Se RR: 
Fret MSGUDERE Wy te PuT BIOL DONE AL Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12 
A 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. — an ee ae 
PD hag oe Sunay rooms, and sun parlors, This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous practical wor. k, in which all that 1s 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having known on the subject treated is Syste:n- 
se casa uel rg i — — oa aan, and atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
cess, Should i sive ‘ato te marits of this Santtartom. plied, * Physiognomy is here shown to be 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
Write for circular. sistent and well-considered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
THE DR C.0. SAHLER SANITARIUM * lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, N. ¥. ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 








DR. SHEPARD’S 
Sanitarium 





81 & 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, - - New York 











An attractive, quiet home for the 
treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Neuralgia, etc. A_ specialty is 
made of Turkish, Russian, Roman 
and Electro Baths and Massage, 
together with ITygienic Diet. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 
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DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS. 














